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| prinetpies of every other species of private prope: 


; and 
clothe it with no other higher attributes of property, and if 
the Lnited States have a right, under the Constitution, to 
take private property for public use, paying a just compen 

sation; bask the gentleman to point out a prohibition in the 
Constitution, differing this species of property from others, 
and rendering the latter subject to the public use, and ex- 
empting slaves from the eminent control over all private 
property for public use, for which the Constitution pro- 
vides. Hallowed as I may be with this panoply, with which 
ihe gentlemen have invested this property im our slaves, 
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te by ak ee ok scare “ry ys. soe, (argued in that number, that it was true that slaves were 
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(Continued.) 


I will now, sir, examine this theory of compromise in 
elation to representation, which, in the view of the gen- 
eman from New York, clothes this government with this 
power over this species of property. He argues that the 
onstitution regards slaves as persons, and that for a very 
important purpose—to swell the representation of a state 
n this floor. 

Yes, sir, they are so regarded for this purpose. In that 
tticle of the Constitution, the word person is used as sy- 
onymous with ‘human being and whabitant.”’ The 
onstitution, in the second section of the first article, pro- 
ides, that “ Representation and direct taxes shall be ap- 
ortioned among the several States according to their re- 
pective members, which shall be determined by adding to 
e whole number of free persons, including those bound 
pr a term of years, three-fifths of all other persons.” 
The word persons was unquestionably substituted for 
aves. The words free persons, ineluding those Sound to 
ervice, embraced all the inhabitants or human beings of a 
ate, save slaves; und the delicacy of the framers of 
¢ Constitution avoided, sedulously, the introduction 
the word slave, and embraced them under the ge- 
eral term of other persons. Yet, the gentleman says 
is Substitution of the words ‘ other persons ”’ for slaves, 
tprives the master of that entire and exclusive control 
hich the master, by the municipal regulation of the slave, 
jas over the person and labor of the slave, whenever the 
ants of the national government demand his services in 
me of national danger, If this cast of human beings had 
hen been called slaves in the Constitution, instead of other 
tsons, they would have retained their character of pri- 
le property for all purposes, and could only have been 
ed like other private property, by the goveroment. if 
Ws view be correct, it may be asked with confidence, is 
¢ right of the master to his slave weakened, or does th s 
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was augmented by the addition of the members of society 
who were excluded from voting, it was but just and equal 
that the southern states should have their numbers also 
augmented by the addition of slaves, who were likewise 
excluded from voting, but who were ** members of society.”’ 
These conflicting opinions. sir, were reconciled by the 
compromising spirit of the framers of the Constitution, who 
consented to regard the slave as two-fifths of a man, and 
to graduate the representation upon this scale. The com- 
promise was a compromise of the right of representation ; it 
was not a compromise affecting the exclusive right of proper- 
ty and a cession of a portion of it to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the common defence in time of war, without equi- 
valent. It bad no squinting at such unequal contributions 
by the different sections in time of war. But the gentle- 
men say that the slave is something more than property, 
yet they refuse this amendment; they adhere not to their 
theory of the relation which h« holds to the nation, if he be 
something more than property; he still is property, and as 
property, when taken, must be paid for, To resist this 
amendment, they ought to labor to prove that the slave is 
less than property, (the very reverse of their theory) and| 
being less than property, thatthat government was not bound 





lo pay for it as property. 


denying to the national government any right even to their 
use in time of great national danger, Jet alone as fit subjects 
for that natronal legislation over their condition, so press- 
ed upon the public attention by misdirected pihlanthropy, 
my judgment cannot adopt the gentleman’s conclusion, 
that, ulthough they are private property, by the laws of the 
States, and that, although the government may take private 
property for public use, paying therefor, yet that this pri- 
vate property comes not within the range of the constitu- 
tional right to take private property for the public use, pay- 
ing therefor. 


The opinion of the treaty making power bas been 
brought to bear in opposition to this amendment. A little 
reflection will convince us, that the treaty-making power 
has uniformly considered slaves as property, and not as@ 
part of the physica) strength Jiable to be called by the na- 
tiona! government, to fill the ranks of the army. Both of 
the gentlemen belonging to the eommittee of claims, have 
referred to the Treaty of Ghent, as illustrating their posi- 
tion. The gentleman from New York says, Why did the 
government of this country claim of Great Britain, indem- 
nity for slaves captured during the war? Was it on the 
ground they were * property?’ Bf so, the government has 
made an odious distinction between the citizens. On this 


The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Storrs) and the) principle, it should have claimed indemnity for property 
centiemon from Ohia, (Mr. Wuirtieser) reject this power} of every description, cupiured or destroyed. 1 may be 
of the vational government over the slave for any purpose, | permitted to remark, that the principles upon which an in- 
jand thet, heaving nw such power itself, :t can delegate none| demnity has been claimed from the British government, 
such to its officers | thank sir, these gentlemen for this| for slaves and property, has been misconceived by the gen- 
unappreachable character wit!) which they clothe the slave,/ tlemen who have alluded to this topic. The American go- 
s+ flattering to our exclusive right of property; but, sir, 1) vernment bas not pressed an indennity from the British 
would have thanked them if they had referred to those! government, for slaves, and other private property, captur- 
principles of the Constitution whieh deny to the national! ed and carried away contrary to the usages of civilized war, 
sovereignty (cu power of calling to the erections of fortifi-| but for slaves, and other private property, deported from 
cations, lo the irudgery of the camp, to laborious and me-| the United States, by his Brittannie Majesty's officers, in 
nial employment, this deseription of property, ip times of} violation of the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, The 
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veroment assume any right to control the person of a 
ave, otherwise than is pointed out in relation to its use as 
Wate property, because the Constitution, from o euiar 
liesey, forbore to distinguish them as slaves, hut as \u- 
an sentient beings? They are so; but because they are 
» and are called so, they do not ceaseé to be slaves, for 
) purpose: their relations are fixed by the municipal 
de, and let them receive what denomination thes may, 
be embraced by what cirenmlocution you choose, their 
Pndition is not altered until! their bonds are burst asunder. 
*y still continue to be property—to be slaves, however 
“nguished, and can only be used hy the nation, as it uses 
ner private property, by paving for it. 
he gentleman (rou New York, (Mr. Crank) in confir- 
tion of his views of compromise ond equivalent, os. 
d to the 54th number of the Federalist to sh 
poea’s views upon this question. That number was 
Pared to remove the objections taken by the pons! 
ling States to that feature of the Constitution » 
te-fifths of the slave population are 
ula " of a state in relation to its rep: 
“ OdJected that slaves ougat not to 
0 Increased representation: for ‘siaves are eo: 
® Property, not as persons—they ouz! t, there 
comprehended in the estimates of taxation as pro 
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great public aeeessity, paying to tbe proprietor a just com-| contracting pasties assumed, a8 a basis of this article, the 
| pensation. Their opinions, however weighty, would have! ** Status ante ,” and stipulated to restore all territory, 
had more influence on my mind, if they had developed the! or places taken during the war, without disiinction, or car- 
_prine:ples and reasoning by which they come to these con-| rying away any public property originally captured in the 
clusions. said places, and which shall remain there at the time of 
| If 1 understand the gentieman from New York, he says| the ratification of the treaty; or any slaves, or other private 
lihat the Constitution of the United States never fixed the property. This article is a liberal transcript of the defi- 
| relation of master ard slave, that that is established by the| nitive Treaty of Peace, of °83. The government of the U. 
laws of the state in which they reside. This position is un-| States sent, upun the exchange of the ratification of the 
questionably true. It is, therefore, of some consequence | Treaty, agents, to receive, from the British officers com- 
to inguire bow this relation is fxed by the states. It ig} manding at those places stipulated to be restored, the public 
the power which the master has to his horse, his ox, his property, slaves, and other private property remaining 
ass, his any thing, recognized by the municipal law, whieh | there. The officers offered and did deliver ali the slaves 
is the exclusive right of property, to sell, to will, to give, and other private property captured at the places restored, 
to do any and every act of proprietorship not inconsistent but refused to make restitution of the slaves and «ther pri- 
with human)! No additional character than that of pro- vate property brovght to those places fiom elsewhere, after 
perty, gives to this species of property a higher dignity; it is| the piaces had ber» taker and remaining there at the time 








yot entre i by the laws of the state with greater jeal- | of the ¢ xchange nf ihe ratifiestion—giving to the article a 
sions of the righ t« of property. tis con. | restriative construction. imposing Upon the obligation of 

: controlled in its con-| restorauoh of slaves and othe: private property the same 

ni, by the same prin ci- limitation and restrict on, as to publ © pe perty originally 

verspecres, Ip look-| captured at the place tohe restored The exeentive of the 

‘nz io distinguish it] United States denied this to be the fair interpretation of 

verty. If then the! the article, and gave to i the construction which impesed 
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ty, from whencesover taken, if they were within 
the waters of the United States at the time of the 
ratification. In contravention of this construc- 
tion, the officers of the British navy deported 
slaves, which, under the spirit of tLe article, ought 
to have been restored, and the able and efficient 
representative of the Amerian Cabinet to the 
Court of St. James, was instructed to press the 
British government for an indemnity to the owners, 
for slaves thus deported in contravention of the trea- 
ty. This demand was most pertinaciously denied, 
aud was the subject of a pratracted negotiation 
between the able diplomatists of that day,* and 
eventuated in a submission of the obligation of re- 
storation of slaves, and other private property, 
‘thus deported, to the Emperor of Russia. The 
gentleman from South Carolina is mistaken when 
he says the question referred was the question 
whether a slave was private property. Great Bri- 
tain had never denied that character to them; they 
are classed, in her treaties with us, as private pro- 
perty—slaves or other private property. Her 
pledge for restoration sprung from the considera- 
tion that they were private property, and,as such, 
Gught to be restored, as eriginaliy not liable to 
captdre, from the pervading exemption of private 
property from captdre, according to the rules of 
civilized warfare. | 

The geatleman from New, York (Mr. Crarx) 
considers them as combatan's, to be called into 
the armies. The ministers of Ghent néver view- 
ed them as such—if they had, they would have 
come within the range of the second article, which 
provides for the restoration of prisoners, and there 
would have existed no necessity for a special pro- 
vision providing for their resteration. Thus the 
stipulations of the treaty and the treaty making 
power, not only disclaims the views of these gentle- 
men, but may be invoked to the support of the 
amendment, and of the principles upon which it is 
based, , 

I approach the doctrine of analogy between the 
case of master and apprentice, and master and 
slave. We are diskie with great confidence to 
point out the difference upon the point of just 
compensation between the two cases. They are 
obvious. Sir, the apprentice is a free man—liable, 
on the very first principles of government, to oon- 
tribute to the government that protects him, his 
support; but it is not necessary to recar to these 
first elements of society, to show that the govern- 
ment has a right to control the service of the ap- 
prentice. Among the enumerated powers confer- 
red on the general government, by the Constitu- 
tion, 18 to be found that which authorizes it to pro- 
vide for the organization of the militia. Under 
this express power, they have a right to sav at 
what age a citizen shall be enrolled and compel- 
led to do duty. The hmitation of age is a ques- 
tion of expediency; they have a’ right to raise ar- 
mies; they can say at what age a servant may en- 
ter into the service. The right of the master is 
conventional between bim and the apprentice. It 
js a Lillipetian tie, which may be rent asunder 
‘whenever fiational danger or policy shall require 
the Congress of ihe United States to interpese. It 
ismot so with slaves—as persons they enter not in- 
to the calculation of those who bear-atms ayainst 
{%@ foe; over them as such, we may look in vain 
for our chartered license to legislate. Hence 
springs the difference; the Constitution gives us 





* Extract from’Mr. Adams’ letter to Lord Castlereazh, 
Gated 9th of August, 1815. 

* Had the British Plevipotentiaries asked of us an expla- 
pation (our propusal to transpose the words, we ceriamly 
should have given it: we evidently had an object in making 
the proposal, and we thought the words fully disclosed it, 
viz: * our obyect was the restoration of all property, in- 

ding -laves, which, by the usages of war, among civili- 
zed palivns, ought not to have been taken. All private 
a op shore was ef that description: it was entitled, 


the right of legislation over the apprentice—witb- | 
holds it from us over the slave. But a most es- 
sential difference is to be found in another aspect 
between their relations to the Union: slaves are 
considered as property for all purposes of taxation; 
apprentices are not considered as property for any 
purpose of taxation whatever, Yes, sir, slaves are 
considered as property for taxation; for, in 18:3, 
among the war tax, a direct tax was laid on slaves, 
and the assessors were directed to value them at 
their full value; and, at the very time when this peti- 
tioner was in the ranks of the army, resisting the 
invasion of the enemy, he was paying a tax upon 
this very slave, which you yourselves had determi- 
ned was property—as such, liable to be taxed, and 
being thus liable to be taxed as property, liable to 
be taken for public use, paying a just compensa- 
tion. I put it to liberal gentlemen, if it be either 
consistent with the dignity or justice of national 
legislation, to say that, for purposes of taxation, 
we will deem it property, when the public coffers 
are to be filled, and the imppsitions on other spe- 
cies of private property are to be lightened, we 
will consider slaves as proverty; and that, when 
we take them for common defence, we will suffer 
ruin to overtake their owners, by denying that they 
are property, and thus let the losses which the 
American government ought to sustain from the 
national resources, fall with a ruinous oppression 
on its citizens. 


But suppose, for a moment, that the government 
has a right to the services of slaves in time of 
imminent peril, without equivalent, has it a right 
to the service of any particular slave? If it has a 
right, it may be a right to claim from the slave- 
holders a fair contribution from the slave popula- 
tion. Distributive justice rejects with prompti- 
tude the idea of forcing one individual of com- 
munity to contribute his wealth, his resources, for 
the general defence, without a corresponding con- 
tribution from other citizens, alike interested in 
the natigpal glory—in the general prosperity. 

As tothe danger from the exercise of such a 
power by the national government, I thank the 
gentlemen for their warning voice. We fear no 
abuse of this power. {t does not enter into our 
conception that any such danger is to be appre- 
hended; that, “if this power is recognized, the ge- 
neral governmert may fill its rank and files with 
slaves.” That step would be a dissolution of this 
Union; it would fail in its object of providing for 
the general welfare and for the common defence, 
and the states would be dissolved trom all allegi- 
ance. We ask for the delegation of no such pow- 
er to the Federal Executive, but we are willing 
that our slaves may be called tu that service of 
the country which does not jeopardize our own 
security, while it gives strength to the military arm, 
by enabling it to carry into battle’the free citizens. 
We wish not—we fear—that the eagles of this 
country will be borne in battle or sustained in the 
fight by bond nen; when that time.shall come, so 
degenerate shall we be, that this Union will not 
need preservation. 


The gentleman from New York tells us, that, if 
a Southern President would not thus fill the ranks, 
a Northern one might. As to a Svuthern one, I 
entertain no fears; as to a Northern one, I tell the 
gentleman I am as equally free from apprehension. 
Does he not know that the law is gone forth, that 
we of the South have resolved that there shall be 
no future President North of the Susquebannab? 
The gentlearan knows me too well, to suppose that 
in this rule of exclusion I participate. I am with 
him. Therefore when he talks of a Northern Pre- 
sident, he attempts to frighten us with an imagina- 
ry personage, which, in ne time to come, is again 
to be seen. The Committee will pardon me for 
this badinage; and I trust, that, when we recollect 
the great aud glorious achievements of that day— 





the iaws of war, to eacmpliou frum cupturo—alayes 
Mess privale property.” 


the résult which then and now attcuds it in our na- 
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tional and even social concerns, there will be no 
difficulty in this Committee voting in favor of the 
amendment, 

Mr. Haynes, of Georgia, now obtained the 
floor, but yielded it to 7 ts 

Mr. Livineston, of Louisiana, who said, that ar- 
guments had been suggested in this discussion 
which he could not have foreseen. He had had 
not the least idea that such a spirit could have 
been excited as had been manifested in the House- 
and, so far from having deserved the reproach of 
unnecessarily stirring an important and delicate 
question, the amendment he had proposed could 
not. as he thouglit, hurt any honest prejudice, or 
give the slightest shock to the most sensitive mind; 
on the contrary, in itself, it involved nothing but a 
question of plain obvious justice. He had, howe- 
ver, with deep regret, perceived, that it had been 
made the occasion of introducing the most danger- 
ous and destructive doctrine; and, having no de- 
sire to prolong or to increase the excitement grow- 
ing out of this debate, it was his intention, before 
he resumed his seat, to withdraw the amendment 
he had offered. Justice to himself, however, re- 
quired that be should state his reasons for so do- 
ing. | 

It had been said that the excitement had been 
unnecessarily raised by those who had introduced 
and supported the amendment, and that there was 
nothing in the report of the Committee of Claims 
which in any wise called for it. It was on this 
point alone that Mr. L. said be wished to be heard, 
Gentlemen have said, * You have, without reason, 
raised acommotion, which the subject did not call 
for; you have grown warm, and bave insisted that 
this is a most serious question, but, if it 1s a serious 

uestion on your side, it is no less so on ours,”— 

This was what he wished to examine. He held 
that, while the principle involved in the amend- 
ment was a most serious one, indeed, to the slave- 
holding States, it was absolutely more so to those 
States where slaves were not to be found, If to 
ascertain was necessary, and cauld be so consider- 
ed, they would have been willing to submit it to 
Williams, Wilberforce, or to the Apostle of Abo- 
lition, Caleb Lowndes himself. Gentlemen trom 
the northern states might, with some reason, have 
had their feehngs of humanity roused, had it been 
proposed either to increase the number of persons 
in slavery, or in any manner to aggravate the 
hardships of their condition. So far as this, he 
fully entered into thejr feelings, he agreed, and he 
felt with them. But what is the case heres A 
man has had his slave injured, while taken by 
force to labor in the public service. The facts 
are settled, and the amount of damages ascertain- 
ed. The only question is, shall we pay the de- 
mand? Now, sir, asked Mr. L., bow are the feel- 
ings of humanity invo!ved in such a question? Will 
the miseries of slavery be any lighter if we do not 
pay it, than if we do? Will the number of per- 
sons in slavery be increased by our paying, or di- 
minished by our refusing? What good feeling 
will be gratified by our refusal? Nene that f cao 
conceive of. Sir, is this a fair view of the ease, 
oris it not? Be the prejudices of gentlemen ever 
so inveterate, even prejudice itself cannot be mju- 
red, by doing an act of manifest justice. And gen- 
tlemen must pardon me for saying, because | state 
what is the fact, that I have not heard so much as 
the shadow of a reason for refusing the payment. 


Setting aside the argument drawn fiom approx 
imating the condition of a slave to that of a munor 
or an appren:ice, which I have tully answered, aud 
whieh, if allowed, would ouly prove that the mas- 
ter of the apprentice was entitled to remuneration, 
not the master of the slave was entitled to none— 
setting this aside, the argument may Le considere 
as comprised in the speeches of the two gentlemen 
trom New York, the one a member of the Com- 
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lowed bim, on the other side of the House, (Mr. 
Sronrs.) The one tells us that slaves are proper- 
ty, but that they are something more—they are 
moral beings; that they increase the representa- 
tion of the whites; that they may legally be call- 
ed on to form part of the military force, and de- 
fend their country, and, therefore, ought not to be 
paid for. The other gentleman takes directly the 
opposite ground, but comes to the same conclo- 
sion: be says that they are property, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, but that no one has a right 
to take them for the public use, and that, there- 
fore, when they are so taken, they ought not to be 

aid for. Now both these gentlemen cantiot be 
right. It will be no difficult matter to show that 
both are wrong, The difference between them is 
this: the one draws his false conclusion from in- 
correct facts; thé other, more inexcusably, froma 
correct statement. 


That slaves, because they are moral beings, are 
liable to be called on to do military service, will 
now for the first time, and I trust for the last, be 
heard within these walls. Gentlemen who use it 
do not, cannot perceive its consequences, or they 





would not, on any occasion, employ it; and, if 


warmth of feeling has been excifed, and warmth 
of language used to express it, we need took no 
farther for complete justification, that a doctrine 
that asserts the right of Congress to put arms in 
the hands of our slaves, to deprive us of their use, 
is little in importante compared with this dreadful 
doctrine, unsupported as itis by any law, any prin- 
ciple, or any constitutional provision; and I allude 


. to it, not because [ think it needs refutation, but 


because it accounts for, and completely justifies, 
any warmth which on our side may have been eli- 
cited. The conclusion, that, because they are mo- 
ral beings, they are not property, or property of a 
kind that ought not to be paid for, bas been justly 
exposed by the gentleman from Virginia, opposite 
to me, with bis asual felicity of expression and 
strength of argument, to be, in fact, saying that 
they are not property, because they possess that 
quality which alone makes.them such—because 
they are human beings. 


But what shall we say to the reasoning of the 
other hon. gentteman from’the same State? The 
master, he says, has the most unqualified property 
in the service of his'slave; no power can legally 
deprive him of it; and, therefore, when it is taken 
for public use, it ought not to be paid for. This 
is certainly a most impotert conclusion, to which 
the high reasoning powers of the gentleman would 
never have brought him,.if he had not been led 
astray by the great interest he takes for the south- 
ern planters, for which we can never be too grate- 
ful. He fears, that, if we pass this bill, military 
officers may be encouraged, by the passport of in- 
demnity which it offers, to fill their ranks with our 
slaves; that we, ourselves, if I wnderstood him, 
might trust too much to that force, and become in- 
different to its employment, if we were insured 
against loss. The gentleman need not fear. Our 
slaves have never been employed as soldiers—ne- 
ver have been impressed as such—our foes ate to 
be repelled non tali auzilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
To defend our country is too honorable an employ- 
ment to be trusted to, or divided with slaves. We 
claim that funetion for ourselves. The same gen- 
tleman asks, shall an officer. of the United States, 
because he has epaulettes on his shoulders, and a 
sword by his side, be permitted to take the slave 
‘rom his master, and shall we indemnify him for 
the illegal act? Sir, this is not a bill of indemni- 
fication, and the act, though an invasion of private 
Property, 1s one of those cases in which such inva- 
ston is allowed by the Constitution, under the.obli- 
gation of giving compensation— which obligation 
itis the intent of the amendment to fulfil. It is 
not an illegal act, done with a good intent, against 
the Consequenges of which Congress have general- 





‘ly thought it right to iIndem ify their of 
‘is in casé of property taken for their use, applied 
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to their use, and lost in their service, by their act. 
{t was not because the officer had epaulettes on his 
shoulders, that lie took this property, but because 
he had a head thereon that had formed the urbend- | 
ing resolution to use all the means in his power to) 
defend his country; because he had a heart in his 
bosom that could feel and provide for the wounded 
soldier; whom this negro, and the cart which he 
drove, were employed to convey frpm the field 
where their blood was shed for their country. 


This is the case which my amendment was in- 
fended to provide for; one that could excite, with 
propriety, no warmth, and could burt no prejudice , 
but it had been encountered with argaments that 
were indeed dangerous, and could not fail to pro- 
duce the greatest excitement. Seeing, therefore, 
a disposition to protract the debate. and delay, by 
the discussion of this item in the claim, the larger 
amount to which it was acknowledged the peti- 
tioner was entitled, he thought he would be serv- 
ing bis interest in withdrawing the amendment, 
with the intent of renewing it when the cooler 
reflections of members should show the justice of 
this claim, or of others depending on the same 
principle. In doing this, (said Mr. L.) I yield to 
the request of friends, for whose opinions I have 
the highest respect; but I ‘yield nothing to the 
dangerous doctrines to which I have alluded, and 
which, I trust, a consideration of their consequen- 
ces, and their injustice, will induce those who now 
support them to abandon. 

Mr. Guriey expressed his regret that his col- 
league had withdrawn the amendment. It was 
now too late to prevent excitement: and, as he 
apprehended that a majority of the House was 
prepared to pass the amendment, and as other ca- 
ses resting on the same principle would, in all pro- 
bability arise, he felt himself bound by duty, and 
he did it with reluctance, to renew the motion for 
amendment. 

(To be continued.) , 


—_————w 


, From the Western ( Ky.) Luminary. 


THE AFRICANS. 


Mr. Sxittman.—A short time since I gave you 
some account of a meeting, I attended which was 
hold specially for the blacks. That meeting was the 
first of that character which had ever been convened 
in our congregation. It was instituted and attended 
by a Minister of the Gospel than whom there is none, 
in our state, excels in every qualification of his sa- 
cred profession. I was much confirmed in my 
sentiments relative to this subject, by his decided 
declaration of the necessity, and approvat of the 
plan of instituting religious instruction spetifically 
for the blacks. And qi am happy to inforth You 
this is now done in our church, and that an even- 
ing is set apart for that especial purpose. I would 
say to every Minister and congregation, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 


But my purpose in troubling you with this com- 
munication, is to inform you of its.result in the 
short time it has been in existence. I must inform. 
you, then, that we have had what is called a Revi- 
val of Religion, among us for more than two years; 
that caring this long period of religious excitement, 
and attention to the things which pertain to salva- 
tion, not more than four or five black persons, 
were among the number of those added to the 
church. AT THIS TIME THERE STAND TWELVE PRO- 
POUNDED FOR apDMission. This fact speak vo- 
lumes on the subject, and as it was this only that I 
wished to communicate to you, I shall add no 
more, only that there appears to be a general 
excitement among the Blacks of our congrega- 
tion. 
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From the New York Daity Advertiser. 

The last number of the Edinburgh Review con- 
tains an article under the general title of | Sazrc- 
tion, Retrenchment, Reduction of the Public Debt.” 
in which the Reviewers strenuously urge the acop- 
tion of a new policy on several important bron: ties 
oftheir system of trade. Among them are the foi- 
lowing. 


“The abolition of the Corn Laws; or.the oper- 
ing of the ports, under such a duty as may be sul- 
ficient, to countervail the peculiar taxes imposed 
on the agriculturalists, ought, therefore; to be the 
first object to which the attention of Ministers 
shoule bedirected. Such a measere would confer 
infinitely more real advantages on the country, 
than any other which it is in the power of the legis- 
lature to adopt."—* The next monopoly, every 
vestige of which ought to be swept off. is that of 
the West India planters and mortgagees. We 
have not only given them @ monopoly of the British 
market, against the Brazilians and other forcign- 
ers, but we have imposed an extra duty of f0s. @ 
cwt. on all sugar imported from ovr dominions in 
the EastIndies. A variety of esfimates have been 
formed with respect to the cost of this monopoly to 
the people of Britain; and the zeal with whieh it 
issupported by the West Indians, shows that it 
must be very advantageous to them, or, in other 
words, very costly tous. It has been repeatedly 
stated, that if the same duties were imposed on all 
sugars imported into Great Britain, we should be 
able to buy as good sugar for 4d. or at most 44d. 
as now costs 6d. But taking the difference only 
at 1d, per lb. it would make on the total quantity 
imported into Great Britain, amounting'on an ave- 
rage to about $80,000,000 Ibs. a saving of no less 
than £1,583,000. And it will be observed that we 
are obliged to incur this heavy charge for no ob- 
ject of public utility, but merely to enable a few 
West India merchants and planters to linger on in 
a disadvantageous employment, and to foster a sys- 
tem of slavery which we are constantly prof 

our earnest desire to abandon. 


The monopoly of the tea trade employed by the 
East India Company, is, if possible, still more in- 
jurious, For proof of this allegation, we beg our 
readers will take the trouble to refer to the arti- 
cle on the Company's monopoly in the 78th num- 
ber of this Journal. It is therefore established by 
a comparison of the prices of thes» me descriptions 
of tea at Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and New York, 
where the trade is free, with the prices of the teas 
sold in London by the East India Company , exclu- 
sive, in both cases, of the duty, that the latter receiv- 
ed, on the whole quantity of tea sold by them, 
about fwe millions a year more than the same quan- 
tity of tea would cost if the Company’s monopoly 
were abolished. No attempt has ever been made 
to controvert this statement. It is bottomed on 
official documents, and is not liable to any sort’ of 
cavil or dispute, 


The monopoly of the timber trade, enjoyed by 
the Canada merchants and the ship owners, costs 
the public, m the increased price of timber, at least 
£1,600,000; at the same time that it has the ef- 
fect to foree the employ mentof a large quantity of 
inferior timber, and toinjare and depress one of 
the most important branches of our trade,—that 
with the north of EUROPE.” 


“ Saving by the abolition of the Corn 
Laws ~- £19,200,006 
Do. by the abolition of the 


est Indian monopoly 1,560,000 

Do. . by the abolition of the E. 
Ind. Com. Tea monopoly _ 2,000,000 

Do _ by the abolition of the Tim- 
ber Trade monopoly 1,500,000 
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£24,200;000 
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Communicaied for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
From ewe Benevotent Society og ALEXANDRIA 
vor, Improvinc tug ConpiTion OF THE 
Peor.e oF Cotor. 

%oa the American Convention for promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery, and improving the condition of the African 
race, to be heldin Philadelphia on the 2d day of the 10th 

month next. 

Respecrep Frienps: 

A letter from the Secretary of your og 
Committee, dated the 10th ultimo, inviting ust 
send delegates to the next meeting of the Conven- 
tion, to be held in Philadelphia, has been received. 


We feel a deep interest in the cause in which you 
are engaged, and it would give us much pleasure to 
participate in your deliberations; but not being 
able to find any among our number, who can at 
this time conveniently attend, we must content our- 
selves with giving you, by letter, an account of our 
proceedings and prospects, in regard to the interest- 
ing work of improving the condition of the African 
race. 

Our Society was instituted during the last winter, 
and now consists of about nineteen members. Its 
leading objects are: to liberate those who are ille- 
pally held in bondage; to improve the condition of 
the free people of color; and to diffuse among our 
fellow citizens more just views on the subject of 
slavery. 

In prosecuting the ‘first of these objects, we have 
wrested from the grasp of the slave traders twelve 
people of color, who have petitioned for their free- 
dom, and we feel confident will obtain it. 


They were all brought from the state of Mary- 
jand. Eight of them were arrested here, one at 
Occoquan, and three at Dumfries. 


We have reason to believe that several others, 
also entitled to freedom, or having a limited time 
to ‘serve, have passed through this District; but 
owing to thie defectiveness of our laws, and the 
gaution of the traders, they were carried beyond 
our reach before measures could be taken to arrest 
them. ' : 

In order to improve the condition of the free 
people of color, some of our members, associated 
with several other. youns persons of both sexes, 
have, opened an African Sabbath School, which 
basinow. been in operation about two months, and 
consists of 85 boys, and 100 girls. About one- 
third of this number can read, and some of them 
remarkab.y well, especially those who go to other 
schools dtring the week, which is the case with ma- 
ny of theta. There are in this town three other 
Sabbath Schools for colored children—one at the 
Baptist meeting house, one at the second Presbyte- 
rian, and the other at the African Methodist meet- 
ing house, all.of which are pretty large. The teach- 
ers, in the last mentioned school, are nearly all peo- 
ple of color. 

The third, but not the least important object of our 
society—that of diffusing among our fellow citizens 
more just views on the subject of slavery—we have 
attempted in some measure to effect, by writing a 
series of essays on this subject, which were publish- 
ed in the Alexandria Gazette, and the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, and some of which have 
been copied into other prints, both north and west 
of us. wo of these essays, (Nos. 6 and 10) con- 
tain information of a local character, which may 
not have come into the possession of our brethren 
generally, at a distance; we therefore forward some 
of the numbers, for your perusal. 


The suppression of the domestic slave trade, is a 
favorite object with all those who have at heart tie! 
“honor of our country; and the rights of humanity. 
It has claimed a considerable share of our atten- 
tion, and our sistersociety of Washington city, feel- 
ing the same interest in it, have agreed to co-ope- 


2 
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gress of the United States, setting forth the evils|forded for emigration, will lessen the dangers they 


and cruelties of this trade, and praying for such | apprehend from a general emancipation. 
redress as they in their wisdom may see fit to} As the Convention will probably be possessed 
grant. We believe that a large majority of our most! of information respecting the foreign and domes. 
ponpacee te citizens would sign such a memorial,|tic slave trade, that may not have reached us te 
and that some measure might grow out of it favora-| shall be glad to hear from you on this subject, or 
ble to the cause of humanity. any other that may claim your attention. : 
The abolition of slavery in this District is an We remain very respectfully your friends. 
object which we have much at heart; but we be-| Signed by direction of the Standing Committee, 
lieve that it would not be expedient, at present, to SAMUEL M JANNEY, 
ask the citizens of the District to sign a petition to Corresponding Secretary. 
that effect, as it would probably meet with great} Alexandria, 9th. Mo. 28th, 1627. 
opposition from some persons here, who have con- = 


siderable influence. There seems, however, to be| . Selected Articles 








a gradual change taking place in public sentinent,| =——======|;;>> ye PNT 
which we hope will enable us to attain this desira- hdd ds ry 26rs Ree ers 
ble end before many years shall pass away; and if NASHOBA. 

the domestic slave trade could, only be abolished, EXPLANATORY NOTES RESPECTING THE NATURE AND 
it would have a powerful tendency to shorten the) OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION OF NASHOBA, AND 
period. If it were not for this detestable traflic, OF TIIE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH iT 18 FOUNDED. 
those who have a large number of slaves, on poor| ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMAN IMPROVE- 
land, would not long be able to hold them; as it] MENT, IN ALL COUNTRIES AND OF ALL NATIONS. 
generally takes the whole produce of their labor to? BY FRANCES WRIGHT 

clothe and support them; and the enly profit of the prvernali , 

owner is derived from the sale of the young ones. The limits of tk i d . ; 
If this source of profit were cut off, as it soon would f e limits of the present address will not admit 
bé, ware. there. no demand from, the south, slavery. of 2 detailed defence of the principles, and ex- 


would have to contend alone against the superior planation of the practice of co-operative labor. 


=) . |And, however great their advantages, the found 
economy of fre d ’ 8 intages, ounder 
y ree labor, and wouldere long be reli of Nashoba views them as entirely subordinate to 


ng 9 this part of the Union. df a the one great principle of huntan liberty which she 
e Congress of the United States being invest-| believes them calculated to further and secure. 


ed with the power to regulate commerce among the| tie sees in the co-operative system, as it has 
several states, mga we think, abolish a traffic | heen termed, the means not the end; but, after ma- 
which not only in iets great misery on its victims, |ture consideration of its theory, and observation 
but tarnishes the national character, and jeopardi-|of its practice, believing it the best means yet dis- 
zes the public safety, by concentrating the most|covered for securing the one great end—that of 
dangerous population in the weakest part of the|human liberty and equality—she has for that. rea- 
Union. Their authority to abolish it in this Dis-|son, and that reason only, made it the base of the 
trict, cannot be questioned; as, over it, they are in-| experiment at Nashoba. 
vested with the power of exclusive legislation. We! The Iustitution of Nashoba being thus founded 
would, therefore, solicit the attention of the Con-| on the broad basis of human liberty and equality, 
vention to this important object, and suggest the| every provision made by the legal act of the found- 
propriety of the Anti-Slavery Societies, who may|er, as well as the subsequent regulations of the 
send delegates to the Convention, using their influ-| trustees are shaped in accordance with it. It will 
ence with the members of Congress from their se-| be seen by a reference to that public record, of 
veral districts, to promote the abolition of the do-| which it is recommended to attach a copy to this 
mestic slave trade. address, that the personal independence of each 
You will perceive from one of the essays now fur- individual member of the society is effectually se- 





—— 





nished, (N 0.11) that we take a warm interest in the 
colonization of the eolored race, either in Hayti or| 
Liberia, but, more particularly in the latter place,' 


cured, and that, without disputing the established 
laws of the country, the [nstituticn recognises on- 
ly within its bosom the force of its own principles. 





ratewitl: us'in drawing up a memorial to the Con- 


which we trust is destined to be a secure asylum| It is declared in the deed of the founder, that no 
for many of the ¢olored people of this country, and | individual can be received as a member, but after 
a school of civilization bor the benighted Africans.| a noviciate of six months, and%hen only by a unani- 
We have learned, with much regret, that many of, mous vote of the resident proprietors. It is also 
the warmest friends of abolition. in the northern | provided, that the admission of a husband shall not 
States, continue to lookupon this colony asa scheme | involve that of a wife; nor the admission of a wife 
of the slave holders, to remove out of their way the that of a husband, nor the admission of either or 
free people of color, in order to hold their slaves the both of the parents that of children above the age 
more securely. Some of our members were for-| of fourteen. Each individual must pass through 
merly impressed with the same opinion; but fur-|a separate trial, and be received or rejected on the 
ther observation and reflection have convinced us| strength of his or her merits or demerits. And, as 
that there are many good and sincere men among|in the reception of members the individual charac- 
the most active promoters of this work, and what- | ter is the only one recognized, so by the principles 
ever may be the motives of others who have join-| of the society that character can never be forfeited. 
ed them, we trust that the effect will prove benefi-| The marriage law, existing without the pale of the 
cial to our country. It has already produced some institution, is of no force within that pale. No 
ood in this part of the Union, by inducing the slave Woman can forfeit her individual rights or indepen- 
holders to reflect upon the evils of slavery; and dent existence, and no man assert over her any 
when the better feelings of the heart are once en-|rights or power whatsoever beyond what he may 
listed in the cause of humanity, the work of eman-| exercise over her free and voluntary affections. 
cipation will still go forward, even if the attempt to Nor, on the other hand, may any woman aesers 
colonize should prove abortive. We trust you will claims to the society or peculiar protection vette | 
excuse us for making these observations; but we individual of th. oher sex, beyond what mutual 
are fully convinced that the abolition of slavery will inclination dictates and sanctions; while, to every 
be much retarded in this country, by any opposition individual member of either sex, is secured the 
(however well intended) tothe colonization of the! protection and friendly aid of all. 

colored race. The southern slave holders are not! The tyranny usurped by the matrimonial law, 
willing that the slaves shall be liberated to re-|overthe most sacted of the human affections, can 
main among us, and every facility that can be af-| perhaps only be equalled by that of the unjust pub- 
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lic opinion, which so frequently stamps with infa- molation of some and suffering of ail are re- 
my, or condemns to martyrdom the best grounded _quisite to secure public order, and to moderate hu- 
and most generous attachments which ever did ho-| man population to the supplies yielded for its sup- 
nor to the human heart, simply because unlegali-| port. As if living creatures coulc ever for any 
zed by human ceremonies equally idle and offen- space of time payitively exceed the means of sub- 
sive in the form and mischievous inthe tendency. | sistence; or asif thejr tendency to increase beyond 


This tyranny, as now exercised over the strong-|* healthy sufficiency of these means, could ever be 
est and at the same time, if refined by mental cul- repressed save by the increase and spread of .real 
tivation, the noblest of the human passions, had knowledge, which should teach human beings to 
probably its source in religious prejudice and priest- consider the creation of other buman beings as the 
ly rapacity; while it bas found its plausible and ney important A all actions; and the securing to 
more philosophical apology in the apparent depen- the beings of their creation a sound and healthy 
dence of children on the union of the parents. To ene som and equally a sound and healthy edu- 
this plea it might perhaps be replied—that the end, cation with all the means of a happy existence, as 
how important soever, is not secured by the means the most important of all duties, In the moral, in- 
—that the forcible union of unsuitable and unsuit- tellectual and physical cultivation of both sexes, 
ed parents can little promote the happiness of the on ve oe as we can only find, the source 
offspring—and that, supposing the protection of and security of human happiness and human virtue, 
ebildren to be the real source and object of our Prejudice and fear are weak barriers against pas- 
code of morals and of our matrimonial Jaws, what |Sions which, inherent in our nature and demanding 
shall we say of the effects of these humane provi- only judicious training to form the ornament and 
sions on the fate and fortunes of one large family {Supply the best joys of our existence, are madden- 
of helpless innocents, borr into the world in spite ed into violence by pernicious example and perni- 
ofall prohibitions and persecutions, and whom a{©!0¥S restraint, varied with as pernicious indul- 
cruel law, and yet more cruel opinion disown and |8ence- Let us correct our views of right and 
stigmatize. But how wide a field does this topic wrong, correct our moral lessons, and so correct 
embrace! How much cruelty—bhow much oppres- the practice of rising generations! Let us not 
sion of the weak and the helpless does it not in-| teach, that virtue consists in the crucifying of the 
volve! affections and appetites, but in their judicious go- 
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which she feels herself prepared to examine in_de- 
tail; but which-she must defer until a suitable medi- 
um. be supplied in the periodical publication, which 
it will be the object of the society to issué, so Soon 
as it can be done consistently with its interests. 

It is considered-that the pecoliar object ofthe 
founder, “ The benefit of the negro | race,”*may 
best be consulted by the admission and incorpora- 
tion of suitable individuals of that, and the mixed 
race on the same principles of equality which guide 
the admission of all members; and farther, that 
such individuals may best be found among the free 
ciltzens of color, who form no inconsiderable and 
frequently a very respectable body ‘in’ the Ameri- 
can population more especially in thatof the south- 
ern cities. . 

As it was the object of the founder to attempt 
the peaceful influence’of example, and ‘silently ‘to 
correct the practice and reach the laws'through the 
feelings and the reason of the American people, she 
carefully forbore from outraging any of the legal 
provisions in the slave state in which she ventored 
to attempt her experiment, or those of any of the 
slave states with which she is acquainted, and trust- 
ed confidently to the national good sense, and to 
the liberality fostered by the national institutions, 
for the safety of any experiment however opposed 
to the national prejudices, which should be under- 





























The children denominated illegitimate, or nafural 
(as if in contradistinction of others who should be 
out of nature because under law) may be multipli- 


ed to any number by an unprincipled father, easily 


exonerated by law and custom from the duties of} 
paternity, while these duties and their accompany- 
ing shame are left to a mother but too often render- 


ed desperate by misfortune! And should we follow 


out our review of tie law of civilized countries, we 
shall find the offspring termed legitimate, with 
whom honor and possession are associated adjudg- 
ed in case of matrimonial dissentions, to the father, 
who by means of this legal claim, has not unfre- 


quently bowed to servitude the spirit of a fond mo- 
ther, and held her asa galleyslave to the oar. 


But it is not here that this subject can be discus- 


sed in all its bearings. The writer of this article 
will however challenge all the advocates of exist- 
ing institutions, and existing opinions, to test them 
by the secret feelings of tLeir own bosom, and then 
to pronounce on their justice. 
them to consider the wide field of human society 


as now existing, to examine its practice and to 
Weigh its theory. and to pronounce on the consis- 
tency of the one and the virtue of the other. She 
will challenge them to determine how many of the 
moral evils,and numerous family of physical diseases, 
which now torture the human species, have their 
source in the false opinions and vicious institutions, 
which have perverted the best source of human hap- 
piness—the intercourse of the sexes—into the deep- 
Let us look into our 
streets, our hospitals, our asylums; let us*!ook in- 


est source of human misery. 


to the secret thought of the anxious parent, trem- 


bling for the minds and bodies of sons starting into 
life, or mourning over the dying health of daugh- 
ters condemned to the unnatural repression of feel- 
ings and desires inherent in their very organization 
and necessary alike to their moral and physical 


well-being. 


Or let us look to the victims—not of pleasure— 
bol of jove—nor yet of their own depravity, but of 


those ignorant laws, ignorant prejudices, and of 


that ignorant code of morals, which condemn one 
portion of the female sex to vicious excess, another | 
to as vicious restraint, and all to defenceless help- 
lessness and slavery; and generally the whole of the 
Male sex to debasing licentiousness, if not to loath- 


SOme brutality. 

. An | must we be told that “private vices — Ere 
lie benefits.” that the units of individual misery 
wake the sum of the general good? or that the im- 


She will challenge 


vernment! Let us not attach ideas of purity to mo- 
nastic chastity, impossible to man or woman with- 
out consequences fraught with evil, nor ideas of 


kind feeling! Let us enquire—not if a mother be 
a wife, or a father a husband, but if parents can 
supply, tothe creatures they have brought into be- 
ing, all things requisite to make existence a bless- 
ing. Let the forcecf public opinion be brought 
against the thoughtliss ignorance or cruel selfish- 
ness, which under tie sanction of a legal or reli- 
gious permit, so frequently multiplies offspring be- 
yond the resources of the parents. Let us check 
the force of passions, as well as their precocity, not 
by the idle terror of imaginary crime in the desire 
itself, but by the just end benevolent apprehension 
of bringing into exisience unhappy or imperfect 
beings‘—Let us teach the young mind to reason, and 
the young heart to feel; and, instead of shroudiog our 
own bodies, wants, desires, senses, affections and 
faculties in mystery, let us court inquiry, and show 
that acquaintance with our own nature can alone 
guide us to judicious practice, and that in the conseq 


their virtue or their vice. 


We need only observe the effects of the present 
system to be convinced of its error. Where is the 
repressive force of public opinion perceived? 
Whom does it affright? The poor, the ignorant, 
the unhappy pauper, the diseased profligate, the li- 
centious hypocrite? Is it they who feel the force 
either of just or unjust censure; or who hesitate to 
call into existence sentient beings, born to igno- 
rance, want or disease? No! is it not rather upon 
that class whose feelings and intellects have been 
most cultivated, and who consequently are best fit- 
ted to give life to a healthy and intellectual race, 
upon whom the weight of coercive prejudice falls? 


Let us advert to the far more important half of 
the human species (whether we consider their share 
in the first formation and rearing of the infant, or 
their moral influence on society.) Let us consider 
the effects of existing institutions and opinions as 
exemplified among women.—In what class do we 
find the largest number of childless females and de- 
voled victims to unnatural restraints? Certainly 
among the ecu!tivated, talented and independent 
vomen who (in England more especially) shrink 
equally from the servitude of matrimony, and from 
he onproviam stamped on unlegai:zed connexio’ s. 

But again, the writer of this address must ob- 
serve tbat she can here only touch upon subjects, 





vice to connexions formed under the auspices of 


uence of human actions exists the only true test of 


taken ina spirit of kindliness to all men, and con- 
ducted within the limits of private or, as inthe 
present case, of asssociate property. 

It is not supposed that (with some rare excep- 
tions) human Brin s ralsed under the benumbing 
influence of brutal Slavery can be elevated to. the 
level of a society based upon the principles of mo- 
ral liberty and voluutary co-operation. The ‘ex- 
periment therefore, as respects the slave PARRY SP 
it.is intended to. limit, at Nashoba, to the first pur- 
chase of the founder, excepting in cases where 
planters, becoming members, may wish to place 
their negroes under the protection of the institution. 
And looking to effect the more especial object of 
the Institution through the present free race of co- 
lor and more especially by the education of colored 
children, the founder judged that she should best 
conciliate the laws of the Southern states, and the 
popular feeling of the whole union, as well as the 
interests of the emancipated negro, by providing 
for the colonization of all slaves emancipated by 
the society, in a free country without the limits of 
the United States. Personal observation had 
taught her the danger of launching a freed slave 
into the midst of an inimical population. And if 
unfit, as he must of necessity be, for incorporation 
into the society as a free proprietor, it appeared 
consistent with justice and humanity to enjoin bis 
being sent to a country of safety for his color, 
when ejected from the protection of the institution. 

While occupied, as they fondly hope, in paving 
the way for the moral regeneration of America’s 
citizens of color, the trustees of Nashoba believe 
that slavery may safely be left to work its own ruin. 
The falling price of cotton must soon reduce to ze- 
ro the profits of the upland planter, and fortunate- 
ly the growth of sugar is restricted by climate to 
asmall portion of the American slave territory. 
But when the Bankrupt fortunes of the southern 
planters shall have put an end to the internal slave 
trade of the United States, and Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky, the Guinea of the states farther 
south, shall have lost their last staple commodity of 
profit, the princip'es avowed in this paper may at- 
tract the national attention, and the olive of peace 
and brotherhood be embraced by the white man 
and the black; and their children, approached in 
feeling and. education, gradually blend into one 
their blood and their hue. 

(To be Continued.) 





Honor.—True hovor will pay treble damages, 
rather than justify one wrong by another. 





Wm. Pesn. 
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LETTER OF JUDGE BRICE. 
This production should have been more Fully notited tn 
the last number of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
but it was postponed to make room for mote important 
matter, We here make some extracts, leaving our readers 
to comment for themselves.—An article from the Baltimore 
| Patriot is, however, subjoined, to shew the opinion held by 
one of his fellow citizens, relative to the Judge's proposi- 
tions to the Governor. 
Extracts from the letter of Judge Brice, to the Goternor of 
Maryland. 
Battimone, 1ith Dec. 1827. 
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St, 

Believing that our penal faws stand in absolute need of 

@ thorough revision to correct some important erfor's that 
have been discovered, and to make some new provisions 
that are wanted, to suit the present state of society, and not 
feeling myself authorised to address the legislature on the 
subject—1 must beg leave to avail myself of your official 
privilege in matters of public intgrest— to recommend the 
same to the consideration of the legislature at their ensuing 
session, provided it meets your approbation, The law of 
1809, chapter 198, usually called the Penitentiary law, pro- 
fesses to have had no other object in view, than to substi- 
tute confinement and Jabor in the Penitentiary house, in lieu 
of the then existing mode of punishment, and so far as re- 
lates to the higher grades of common law offences, that ob- 
ject is imtelligibly pursved by referring to the same by their 
technical names as treason, murdet, &c. without in any 
manner altering their definitions, the law of evidence or 
forms of trial which were in practice, and had beea well 
settled in books of authority. But in regard to offences 
created by previous acts of the legislature, a different 
course was pursued, for instead of referring to them by 
their titles and the years in which they had passed, which 
probably would have been the safest and the best plan, it 
undertook to dissect and transcribe them for the purpose 
ef arranging their different provisions under appropriate 
heads and classes, the better to apportion the punishments 
accofding to the scale adopted in reference to the sapposed 
degrees of criminality. In doing so, However, from the 
want of due caution on the part of thé transcribers, im- 
portant mistakes have been made, hy the omission of some 
offences of common occufrence, by an incongruous mixture 
of others of dissimilar cbaracter, not admittitg of any com- 
ton standard whereby to reculate the punishment. And 
again, by occasionally altering the phraseology used in 
these laws, abd sometimes adding new provisions, or what 
seem intended as such, not to be found in the previons acts 
of the legislature, so that the Penitetitiary law has neither 
the merit of an original work nor of 4 respeétable compi- 
Jation; and &s st apparently partakes of both, gives rise to 
frequent disputes in court ag it may best suit the counsel 
for the accused to view it. And it has pot unfrequently 
embarrassed the ecouft to determine in which of these 
characters it ought to be considered. A comparison of the 
‘ith and 8th clauses of the 6th section, with the laws of 
1799, ch. 36—-1707, ch. 96, and 1799, ch. 25, from whieh 
they wete designed to be copied, will fully exemphfy what 
I have stated; and similar defects are to be found in other 
Olauses, which will be detected by an attentive examina- 

tion of them. 

The Jaws in relation fo our black population, require in my 
judgment, the serious dehberation of the legislature, as much 
at least as any other subject that will probably occupy them. | 
It i¢ @ fact evidenced by our calendar for several successive 
terms, that the proportion whieh the blacks who are charged 
with crimes, bear to the whites when the population is taken 
into consideration, is as 7 and one-sixteenth is te 2 and 
one-fifth, or very nearly so; and that of the blacks, almost 
all are free, or slaves for a term of years—and very farely 
indeed are any of them slaves for life. This great dispro- 
portion is not to be attributed to the greater depravity of 
the blacks, or perhaps to any one cause, but in my opinion 
is chiefly owing to the peculiar circumstances in which 
this wretched class are often placed, by in manu- 


missions, by which. they become suddenly thrown into a 
new condition of life, for which they are in general wholly 
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that a great portion of those are prompted to seek their 
means of subsistence in Baltimore, it cann-t be a matter o1 
surnttr that so many should become objects of our crimi- 
nal law. 

The mantimission of slaves on contitgencies, or at certain 
ages, or after a term of years, appears to be peculiarly in- 
jurious in its effects on the negtoes themselves, and often 
renders them wholly unfit to enjoy the benefit designed 
them, a8 they th reby become s sort cf middle class, neither 
slave tot free; exempted from muny of the motives for obe- 
dience which influence slaves, and possessed of some rights 
im common with free mew, which encourage them in acts of 
insubordination. 

If 1 might venture an opinion on thts subject, it would 
be, that thé State should take this matter under its own ma- 
nagement, and either make a law for the gradual emanci- 
pation of these people at proper ages, of establish some 
tribunal to decide on the proper objects for manumission. 
when desired by theif owners, who are inclined to bestow 
that favour of any of their slaves, and not leave a matter.of 
such importance as this is to the community, to the caprice 
or even to the good sense of individuals, who in generat 
consult only their own mtefests or their own consciences, 
without regard to the public. Perhaps if manumissions 
were only allowed on condition of the negroes consenting 
to go to ott African colony, as has recently been practised 
by some highly respectable citizens, it would be better tban 
any other plan. 

n regard to the proper trode of punishing offences when 
committed by this class of people, the legistature seem to 
have been very undecided, as several changes have taken 
place within a few years... By the laws of 1809, they were 
sentenced to the Penitentiary; this, was afterwards changed 
to behishment and sale in distant States; and from the lat- 
ter dgain, to the Penitentiary and banishment. So that for 
the sdme offence; they are subjected to a muéh heavier pe- 
nalty than the whites. I mention this fact in order to cail 
the atfention of the proper authorities to the subject, and to 
considet whether the additional penalty of banisnment 
does not exceed the fair measure of punishment. 


From the Baltimore Patrict. 


I read with astonishment in the Patriot of the 6th inst. 
the long and labored essay of Judge Brice of Baltimore, to 
the Governor of Maryland. Ishall not stop to inquire into 
the propriety or delicacy of this communication, but must 
be permitted to say, that his proposition to restrict the right 
of manumission, did net impress me with a very favorable 
opinion either of his head or heart. I am not acquainted 
with his honor persofally, but have supposed from his cha- 
racter as a Judge and Christian, that he wonld have been 
one of the last men to recommend the keeping of mens’ 
‘* consciences” to the Legislature; or to 4 tribunal of hu- 
nah appointment. A decision of his, im a certain case of 
assault and battery, reported in your paper in May last, | 
confess astonisfied me, and made me doubt the soundness of 
his impartiality, benevolence and charity. This case, how- 
ever, camé properly within his jurisdiction, but this come 
munication to the Governor was extra judicial; and there- 
fore isa fit subject for animadversion. The communica- 
tion was unsolicited and unnecessary; bnt had he contented 
himself with his euggestions in regard to the alterations of 
the criminal code, withont attempting to recommend this 
monstrotis doctrine, fas a citizen should have been satisfied, 
bat when any man, whether in the person of a Jodge or of 
a private citizen, shall step forward with a proposition to 
fetter the consciences of his fellow-citizens, I shall not be 
deterred from holding np his sentiments to public investiga- 
tion and scruting. fam prevented by unavoidable engage- 
ments at present, from enlarging on this subject. At a 
more leisure moment, | design to investigate and expose the 
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shrewd and sensible man gave (for.poor Richard 
had always an eyeto the main chance) when his 


were deemedexorbitant? It was this, Sir: Thon 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corp. 
The very answer sir, that [ myself gave in Morri- 
sou’s Hotel in Dublin, to a squireen and an agent, 
For a description of these varieties of the plagues of 
Ireland, see Miss Edgeworth—delighttul, ingenious 
charming, sensible, witty, inimitable, thoegh nor ae 
inimitated, Miss dgeworth. When deseribing the 
misery of the Seuth awd West of freland,” that f 
had laiely travelled over, F was asked, and what 
would you do, pray, sir, for the relief of freland? 
with an air that none but Miss Edgeworth can de« 
scribe, and that no one that bas not been in Ireland 
can conceive. My reply was, I would unmuzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn: and I had like to 
have got myself into a scrape by it, as any one who 
has been in Ireland will readily understand. Yes, 
Sir, I was disposed to giveto the houseless, naked, 
shivering, half-starved Irish laborer.f somethir 
like a fai portion of the product of his toil, of the 
oduce of the land on which he breathes, but does 
nol live, to put victuals into his stomach, clothes 
on his back, and something like a house ovat Be 
head, instead of the wretched pig-sty, that is now 
his only habitation~~shelter it is none; and this was 
just the last remedy that an Irish agent or middle 
man, or tythe-proctor, or absentee, would prescribe 
or submit to. 





* For South and West of Ireland—read South and South 
West of the Potomac. 
+ For Irish laborer read Negro slave. 





OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, after an illness of five days, on 
First-day morning, the 24th of the Second Month, 
JoserH Arxinson, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. He was a member of the Society of Friends; 
a native of Bristol, Pennsylvania, and for the last 
thirty-six years of his life, resided ‘at Enticotts’ 




















Mills, Maryland. 
“aaa ™ ARRAS ARIE eS me ruRatane AAS 
Miscellaneous tems. 
DOMESTIC. 7 


Counterfeit Notes. ~A large number of altered 
notes of the North River bank, in N. Y. are in circu: 
lation. The originrls are notes*of the denomination 
ef two dollars; and the alteration is effected by past- 
ing & small thin oval piece of paper over the figure 
2, and stamping it with the figures 10, The two last 
letters in the word two, in the body of the note, are 
then blotted, as if accidentally, with a thick drop of 





injustice and cruelty of the doctrine of the Judge in regard 
to manumissions. In the meantime, I rest satisfied that 


lature to adopt such sentiments, although they come from 
a Chief Judge of a Criminal Court. it would seem that the 
Judge was sensible of the delicate intermedd)ing with besi- 
ness which belonged to another branch of the Government; 
and wished to get his sentiments Wefore the Regislature un- 
det the auspices and patronage of a worthy and excellent 
Governor, The Governor, with that sound diseretion, 
which choracterizes all his public acts, transmitted (his 
long letter fo the Legislature to go forss much as it was 
worth. No doubt it contains some judicious suggestions; 
and some beneficial enactments may grow out of it; but | 
hope there ate very few men in our state, who agree with 
his Honor in all his temarks. !f the Judge will confine him- 
self to the duties of his own office in giving a construction 
to the laws, when made, and leave it to the other branckes 
of government to recommend and make laws, | think he 
would be quite as well esteemed by the people — 
A Free Conscience. 
Eastern Shore, Md. Feb. 14, 1828. 





Extract from the Speech of John Randolph, of Roanoake, on Mr. 
Chilton’s Resolution on retrenchment. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says that 

Franklin received a higher compensation than Mr. 

Adams and other Ministers of these times.—He 





unprepared, and which leaves them ap an option be- 
twees starving or stealing. And when it 


is recollected 


did, Sir, and what was the answer which that 





ink, which prevents their being read. The notes may 
be detected with little examination. as the denomina- 


there is too much discernment and discretion in the Legis-| tion of two dollars, is left, in small eharacters, along 


the upper and Jower edges of the note. The two dol- 
lar notes have, also a herd of cattle in the vignette. 
whereas the ten dollar notes bave the arms of the 
state.—WV. Y. Gazelte, 


FOREIGN. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


By a late arrival at New York, London papers 
tothe 7th, and Liverpool to the 8th January, havé 
been received. They announce the important fact 
that the allied ambassadors had quitted the Turk 
ish Capital. Mr, Canning departed on the Sth De 
cember for Smyrna, and was proceeding direct for 
Londo. M. de Ribeaupierre had removed t 
Odessa, and Gen. Guillemont was on his way to 
Toulon. Previous to the departure of the ambas- 
sadors an extraordinary council had been belé 
when the porte again refused to accept of the ™ 
tervention, in consequence of which they dem 
ed their passports, which the Reis Effendi wou 
not grant; expressing a willingness, howevets to 





deliver them if they could shew instructions from 


accounts were scrutinized into, and his receipts 
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their government for the stepthey were about to 


take; but orders were given to respect the vessels 
in which they might depart. M. de Ribeaupierre, 
it is said gave his two colleagues. before his depar-: 
ture, the assurance that if the porte respected in 
its full extent the convention of Ackerman, and dil 
not, by some inconsiderate step, compromise the 

rotectorate of Russia over the two principalities, 
the Russian cabinet would conscientiously execute 
the convention of 6thJuly. But all accounts from 
Turkey represent the government as making active 

reparations for war, and that the Russian army 
was about to cross the Pruth. 

In consequence of the warlike movements on the 
Russian fronti¢rs, the agent of Austria, M. Aque- 
neau, who resides in Bucharest, has just given or- 
ders to the mocans (shepherds of Transylvania, 
who biing their flocks into the plains of Wallachia 
to pass the winter,) to quit the banks of the Danube, 
and to retire with their flocks towards the frontiers 
of their own eountry. The government is also 
augmenting its troops in Transylvania and Banuat, 

The news from Greece is of little interest. 
There is a report that Patras hed fallen into the 
hands of the Greeks. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There has been a defalcation in the British re- 
venue for the quarter, ending the 5th January, 
which has accrued in the excise. A ministerial pa- 
per says the decline will amount to between $06,- 
00 and 400,000/. 

FRANCE. 

The result of the late elections in France has pro- 
duced a change in the French ministry, as will be 
seen by the following ordinance of the king. Of 
its political character we are not informed; but it 
is stated that its organization has produced an im- 
provement in the public securities. 


Ordinances of the king. 

Charles, by the grace of God, king of France 
and Navarre. 

We have ordained and de ordain as follows: 

_ Article 1.—The count Portalis, peer of France, 
is named secretary of state for the department of 
justice. 

The count dela Ferrenays, peer of France, is 
named secretary of state for the department of 
foreign affairs. 

The viscount de Caux, member of the chamber 
of deputies, is named secretary of state for the ad- 
ministration of waft 

The presentation to the officers vacant in the 
army will be hereafter made by our well beloved 
son the dauphin. ‘The nominations will be coun- 
tersigned by the minister for the administration of 
War. 

The viscount de Martignac, member of the 
chamber of deputies, is named secretary of state 
for the department of the interior. 

Certain duties of the ministers of the intevior 
ere separated; they are those which relate to cum- 
merce and manufactures,.in order to be re-united 
to the present duties of the bureau of ‘commence 
and colonies, 

Toe count de St. Cricq, member of the chamber 
of deputies, is named secretary of state, president 
ofthe superior council of smmerce and of the co- 
lonies. ” 

The count Roy, peer of France, is named se- 
tretary of state for the department of the finances. 
‘ 2. In future public instructions will no longer 
‘orm part of the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Pi 8. Our secretary of state for the department of 

© marine and the colonies, is charged wath the 
execution of the present ordinance. 

5 Given at the palace of the Thuillerics, the 4th 
an 1828. and the 4ih of our reign. 


(By the king’) CHARLES. 


€ peer of France, minister secretary of state 
for the Jepartinent of the marine and the 


comte de CHARBROL. 


colonies, 


Charles, by the grace of God, king of France 
and Navarre. 

We have ordained, and do ordain as foliows: 

Art. 1. The count de Villele, eount de Peyron- 
net, Baron de Demas, marquis de Clermont Ton- 
uerre, and connt de Corbiere, are named wminis- 
ters of state, members of our privy council. 

2. Our minister secretary of state for the depart- 
ment of the marine and of the colonies, is charged 
with the execution of the present ordinance. 

(Dated and signed as the foregoing ordinance.) 

Charles, by the grace of God, -king of France 
and Navarre. 

We have ordained, and do drdain as follows: 

Art. 1. The count de Villele, count de Peyron- 
net, and count de Corbiere are elevated to the dig- 
nity of peers of the realm, to be enjoyed by them 
and their descendantsin a direct line, natural and 
legitimate, from male to male, and in the order of 
primogeniture, and also the rights, honors and pri- 
vileges which are attached to them. Article 1 of 
the ordinance of the 25th of August, 1817, in re- 
spect to them is departed from. , 

2. Our minister the secretary of state for the 
department of the marine and of the colonies, is 
charged with the execution of the present ordi- 
nance. ; 

(Dated and signed as the foregoing ordinances.) 


COLOMBIA. 

The inhabitants of the coast have been much 
alarmed by the appearance of some Spanish ves- 
sels of war, and an attack, at some point, was an- 
ticipated. Com. Laborde had landed 60 Colombian 
sailors at Laguira for exchange, and a courteous cor- 
respondence took place between him and gen. Paez. 

It was reported that a body of Peruvian troops 
had entered the Colombiar territory, br way of 
Tina. The affairs of Colombia are still unsettled 
and feverish. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

Still carries on the war with * his majesty” of 
Brazil—and with general success, but without im- 
portant results. The blockade is feebiy kept, and 
neutral vessels arrive at Buenos Ayres ia large 
numbers. The affairs of this republic are m an 
improving state. The army is in fine condition, 
and the little navy active and daring. Extensive 
operations are spoken of. 

MEXICO. 

Though the government of this country seems 
firmly established, attempts at revolution are not 
wanting, and factions abound. Gen. Arana, one 
of the party of the priést Arena, who was appre- 
hended last spring, was lately taken out of prison 
and shot, pursuant to the sentence of a military tri- 
bunal. More recently, an officer of the name of 
Montano, gathered 5 or 600 armed men at Appa, 
within $0 leagues of the capital, and raised the 
standard of revolt, He was immediately joined 
by several distinguished officers, among them by 
Gen. Bravo, one of the bravest and best soldiers in 
the revolution, and then vice president of Mexico. 
This created a great sensation; but Montano was 
speedily attacked by Gen. Guerero, and all his 
chiefs made prisoners—nearly $0 officers with 
Bravo attheir head. Itis anticipated that all these 
will be put to death. The president of the repub- 
lic, Victoria, has issued an address to his fellow citi- 
zens on this occasion. He intimates the existenco 
of extensive designs—professes great modération, 
but shews a resolution to meet the emergencies of 


the times. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Accounts from this country to January Ist, re- 
ceived in Salem by letter, coneur in representing 
the state of affairs to be most deplorable. The ci- 
vil war which has been fortwo years devastating 
the interior provinces, continued with unabating vio 
lence. The provinces, of Nicaragua, St. Salvador, 
and Guatamala, were the principle theatres of action. 





The cities of Leon and Grenada were engaged in 
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a most sabguinary and devastating civil war against 
the cities of Nicaragua and Menagua, and St. Sal- 
vador against Guatamala.. The Nicaraguians, or 
government party, had captured the fort of St. 
Carlos, (entrance of lake Nicaragua,) and thereby 
cut off all the communication with St. Jehns and 
the interior. ‘The troops of the president, (Arce,) 
had gained repeated advantages over the Grenadi- 
ans; but owing to the want of ammunition; &c. 
were unable to followthemup. The commerce of 
the country was almost anninlated. ‘The contend- 
ing armies were pillaging and rebbing the cattle, 
haciendas, &c. Agriculture was neglected, The . 
crop of indigo for the year (1828) was computed 
at only 2800 to 2400 ceroons (about 350,000 jbs.) 
—failing short one half frow.lJast year.—There 
was no prospect of a speedy termination of the war; 
the limited means of both parties preventing any 
decisive movements. In fine, the treasury was ex- 
hausted, and the county presented a scene of dis- 
tress, unparralleled in the annals of history. 


FROM CUBA, &c. 

There was a great fire at Havana, in the village 
outside the walls, on the 9th ult. and itis said that six 
hundred houses were destroyed, exclusive of negro 
huts, and that eleven persons perished in the flames. 

The following account of a desperate naval bat- 
tle is received via Key West— 

On the 14th February, information was received 
at Key West, from Havana, that the Guerrero 
(Mexican brig of war) bad on the 9th, fallen in 
with and captured, after a short engagement, two — 
Spanish Guineamen brigs, whieh she manned. 
On Sunday, the 10th, she-fell in with two Spanish 
man of war brigs, the Marte and Maria Amelia, 
one of 18 guns and 180 men, the other of 10 guns 
and 130 men, both of which she beat; they sueceed- 
ed, however, in makiiig their escape into Mariel. 
The Guerrero mounted 22 guns, and had a crew of 
186 men. In this engagement, she suffered much 
in her spars and rigging, and it was supposed the 
Spanisb loss was very heavy. 

The firing in this action, was heard in Havana, 
when the frigate Lealtad, of 54 guns and 500.men, 
immediately put to seas She is said to be a remarka- 
ably fast sailor, and the brig being in a very crip- 
pled state, was soon overtaken by the frigate, when 
a desperate fight ensued, which lasted two hours 
and twenty minules, one hour and a quarter of 
which time, the two vessels were within speaking dis- 
tance. During the engagement, the colors of the 
Guerrero were twice shot away and replaced— 
The two previous engagements, and this long and 
close fight, exhausted the whole of the powder and 
shot of the G. when, as a consequence, she ceased 
firing, and being so crippled in spars and rigging, 
capt. Porter. determined to strike hiscolors. The 
frigate supposing they were again shot away, con- 
tinued her fire, and it was after the brig had sur- 
rendered that capt. Porter was killed, by a grape 
shot passing through his body. 

We learn the Guerrero lost 49 men killed, the 
number of wounded not known. The loss of the 
Spaniards is said to be near 2006 men, and the fri- 
gate very much cut in her hull and rigging. Capt. 
D. H. Porter was the nephew of the commodore 
The latter had a son on board the G, 

Lieut. Thompson, Surgeon Bordman, and young 
Porter, son of the commodore, were put on board 
a guard ship at Havana. 

A public funeral was preparing at Havana, for 
capt. D. H. Porter. At Key West, the Herman, 
Mexican brig, fired minute gans, &c. 


PRUSSIA. 

At the end of the year 18290, Prussia (exclading 
Neufchatel) contained 11,272,842 inhabitants, In 
the six years following, $,060,260 human beings 
were born in that country, wnd 1,921,956 died. 
[he increase was therefore 1,188,804; and at the 
end of 1826 the pepulation of Prussia amounted te 
12,419,788. 





Literary Department. 




















“ Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


My mother's voice! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours! 

‘Like healing scent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 

1 might forget her melting prayer, 
While pleasure’s pulses madly fly; 

But in the still unbroken air, 

Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave mé at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea; 
Give still to me some lineament, 
Of what! have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness has drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of afew miserable years— 
But nature's book is even yet, 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 
. ] have been out at eventide, 
Beneath a moonlight sky of Spring; 
When earth was garnish’d like a bride, 
And sight bad on her silver wing, 
When bursting buds and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass, 
With wilder figetness, throng’d the night 
When all was beauty, then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed ap where evening’s Jamp is hung. 
And when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain; 
And resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve pour’d her deep and fervent prayer, 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in Heaven, like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light. 





THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


(By Mrs. Hemans.) 


Forcet them not!—tho’ now their name, 
Be but a mournful sound, 

Tho’ by the hearth its utterance claim 
A stillness round. 


Tho’ for their sakes this earth no more 
As it hath been may be, 

And shadows, never marked before, 
‘Brood o’ereach tree; - 


And tho’ their image dim the sky, 
Yet, yet forget them not! 

Nor, where their love and life went by, 
Forsake the spot! 


They have a breathing influence there, 
A charm, not elsewhere found; 
Sad—yet it sanctifies the air, 
The stream—the ground. 
Then, tho’ the wind an altered tone 
Through the young foliage bear, 
Tho every flower, o1 something gone, 
A tinge way wear; 
Oh! fly : Doi!—no rrurress grief 
Thus 1) Weir preseace felt, 
A record like to every leaf 
There, where they dwelt. 
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Still trace the path which knew their tread, 
Still tend their garden bower, 

And call them back, the holy dead, 
To each lone hour! 


The noty Dead!—ob! blest we are, 
That we may name them so, 

And to their spirits look afar, 
Through all our woe? 

Blest, that the things they loved on earth, 
As relicts we may hold, 

Which wake sweet thoughts of parted worth, 
By springs untold? 

Blest, that a deep and chastening power 
Thus o’er our souls is given, 

If but to bird, or song, or flower, 
Yet all for Heaven. 


Terre 











VARIETY. 


, MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


A recent traveller in the United States gives a 
curious account of a matrimonial lottery, which 
was formed there with beneficial effects, however 
singular it may seem. 

“On the 21st day of December last,” says he, 
“I was passing through the state of South Caroli- 
na, ond in the evening arrived in the suburbs of 
the town of ——. where I had an acquaintance on 
whom I called. I was quickly informed that the 
family was invited to a wedding in a neighboring 
house; and on being requested, I changed my 
clothes and.went with them. As soon as the young 
couple were married, the company was seated, 
and a profound silence ensued. A young lawyer 
then arose, and addressed the company very elo- 
quently; and in finishing his discourse, begged 
leave to offer a new Scheme of Matrimony, which 
he believed would be beneficial; and, on obtain- 
ing leave, he proposed—' That one man in the 
company should be selected as president; that this 
president should be duly sworn to keep entirely se- 
cret all the communications that should be for- 
warded to him in his official department that night; 
and that each unmarried gentleman and lady should 
write his or her name ona piece of paper, and un- 
der it place the name of the person they wished to 
marry: then hand it to the president for inspec- 
tion; and if any gentleman and lady had recipro- 
cally chosen each other, the president was to in- 
form each of the result; and those who had not 
been reciprocal in their choice, kept entirely se- 
cret.’ 

“After the appointment of the president, com- 
munications wereaccordingly handed up tothe chair, 
and it was found that 12 young gentlemen and ladivs 
had made reciprocal choices; but whom they had 
chosen, remained a secret to all but themselves and 
the president. The conversation changed, and 
the company respectively retired. 

“Now hear the conclusion. I was passing 
through the same place on the [4th of March fol- 
lowing, and was informed that eleven of the twelve 
matches had been solemnized: and that the young 
gentlemen of eight couple of the eleven had decla- 
red that their diffidence was so great, that they 
certainly should not have addressed their respect- 
ive wives, if the above scheme had not been intro- 
duced.” 








A NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN WASHINGTON. 


A correspondent, under date of Ist January, 1828, writes 
thus to the Richmond Whig after a visit to the President's 
New Year's levee. 

“IT have just returned from a New Year’s visit 
to the President of the United States. According 
to custem, the doors were thrown open, and all 
classes, sexes and denominations, made welcome 
to enter. ‘The day was as clear andcalm as May 


day,and the concourse of citizens and strangers of 





both sexes, immense. We were saluted on our 





entrance Into the front room of thé Spacious mans 
sion of the President, with the melodious notes of 
an elegant band of music, and from thence direct 
ed our course through the various rooms which 
were all thrown open to our view. Mr. Adama 
stood i) the centre room, dressed as plain as an 

farmer in the country, receiving the company and 
the congratulations of his fellow citizens. The 
comminglement of persons was curious and jnte- 
resting. This delightful marsion was converted 
into the region of joy. Jest and revelry banished 
care! Mirth and hilarity pervaded all classes, and 


Here the belle of sixteen and of 
sixty promenaded and tripped elegantly along and 
over the years that are between them. Here were 
bachelors without aris, and arts without bachelors 
—dandies of this century, and dandies of the last 
of no other use than to raise the price of broad. 
cloth and of stuffing and s(i/fening—governors and 
governed—double S. A’s and A. S. S’s—madams 
in their leghorns, plumes, feathers and laces—their 
cashmeres and coaches—Joans in their ride and 
ties—sweet belles, young misses and good matrons, 
hanging upon the arms of gallants—vice presi- 
dents, embassadors, secretaries, members of Con- 
gress— Administration—Opposition—generals, co- 
lonels, commodores and captains—citizens of all 
ranks, &c. &e.: who all, like Shakespeare’s witch- 
es, black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey, 
mingle, mingle, mingle, and like those witches, too, 
have vanished, leaving not a trace behind. The 
day passed off harmoniously. 





EARLY RISING. 

Young Ladies, would you improve your minds?— 
know that the morning is the best time to study. 
Would you improve your beauty? know that the 
morning air is the best cosmetic. Would you en- 
joy pleasure without alloy?—know that the sun 
rising from its yellow couch, presents one of the 
most sublime and beautifnl scenes in nature. Would 
you delight your eyes and regale your olfactories? 
—know that flowers are clad in their best attire, 
and send forth the sweetest perfumes in the morn- 
ing. Finally, would you attend a moraing school? 
—get up at four o’clock. 





Smoxine. A buck with a segar in bis mouth en- 
tered Mr. Cross’s menagerie, when Mr. Cross re- 
quested the visitor to take the ‘weed’ from his mouth, 
lest he should learn the monkies ‘bad habits.’ 





USEFUL RECEIPT. 


To lake grease spots out of a carpet, or any oth- 
er woollen cloths.—Dissolve a piece of pearlasb, 
the size ef a pea, in a half a tea cup of warm wa- 
ter; ora piece twice the size in a full cup. Pour 
some of the solution on a grease spot, and contin- 
ue to rub it with a clean brush or woollen cloth un- 
tilit is nearly dry, and your carpet or garment 
will be as clean as ever 
= — = —_-_ 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
TO THE 

GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription ts THrer Dotiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—but & 
full reccipt will be given, if Two Do-iars AnD FIFTY Cents 
be paid in advance. : 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than 4 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adbereuce to this rule indispen- 


‘ally necessary. ‘ : F 
Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their nam 


if they are in arrears. ne 
The postage must be paid on al) letters and commu 


tucns, received by the editor, throu: the P: si-Office. 
 adoaae ZENJAS.IN LUNDY, Edior, 











South-East cornet of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore- 


|made the scene, truly, “the feast of reason andthe | 
flow of soul.” 
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